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PREFACE 


The following statement by Mr. Arthur Sweetser, prepared in col- 
laboration with a number of persons who followed closely at Lugano, 
at Paris and at Geneva the developments herein described which 
arose in connection with the recent serious threat of war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, should be carefully read in the United States. 

It is clear from this record that the League of Nations, by its 
organization and still more by its authority, was able to exert an 
influence many thousands of miles away from its seat over two South 
American States which, had not the influence of the League of 
Nations been promptly and directly exerted, might easily have be- 
come involved in international war. If this record be read attentively 
and with open mind, it will be found to offer convincing evidence not 
only of the efficacy and admirable administration of the work of the 
League of Nations, but of the calm, judicious foresight and fair- 
mindedness of M. Briand who was at the moment when this crisis 
occurred the President of the Council of the League of Nations by 
the mere accident of rotation in office. 

It is true that the League of Nations was not the sole influence 
which operated to prevent the outbreak of armed hostilities in this 
instance. The good offices of the Government of the United States 
were quietly and effectively offered. In addition, by great good 
fortune, the International Conference of American States on Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration was sitting at Washington when the critical 
situation between Bolivia and Paraguay developed. That Conference 
at once took action to exert the strongest influence to bring about 
a peaceful settlement and was so fortunate as to have its good 
offices promptly accepted by the Governments both of Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 

From this record it is plain that thoroughly practical and effective 
instrumentalities have been developed and are now available to 
bring the public opinion of the civilized world to bear for the preven- 
tion of war, no matter how distant may be the scene of possible 
hostilities. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, March 1, 1929. 
[7] 
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THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS: A CONCRETE EXAMPLE! 


By 


ARTHUR SWEETSER 


Introduction 


The first serious threat of war in Latin-America to confront the 
League of Nations developed on the opening day of the 53rd session 
of the Council at Lugano on December to. 

An unexpected encounter on the Bolivia-Paraguay frontier, in 
one of the most inaccessible spots of the world, gives promise of 
having as fundamental an effect on world relationships and organiza- 
tion as any single event since the war. For, as the spark ran its way 
along the line of powder, there became involved, not only the peace 
of these two countries, but the far wider questions of the réle of the 
League in Latin-America, the relationship of the League to the 
United States and other non-members, and the development of the 
world’s system of insurance against war. 

So often has history served itself of small causes to produce 
big consequences. Even the World War, and, after it, the League 
of Nations itself, can trace their origin back to a single revolver 
shot in the Balkans. But an immense amount has happened since 
that day; it is both interesting as a drama and stimulating as a 
forecast of greatly improved world procedure to trace step by step 
this most recent threat to peace. 


Background 


Such importance was attached to the meetings of the 53rd session 
of the Council of the League of Nations scheduled for December 
10 that, when Dr. Stresemann, German Foreign Minister, was 
forbidden by his doctors to go to Geneva, it was agreed to hold the 
meeting in the milder climate of Lugano. As the trains were bringing 

1 The following statement, prepared in collaboration with a number of persons who 


followed closely, at Lugano, Paris and Geneva, the developments described is reprinted 
by permission of the League of Nations Association, 4, rue de Monthoux, Geneva, Switzer- 


land. 
[9] 
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into this quiet little Italian-Swiss city the score of delegations with 
their 150 members, the group of 130 Secretariat officials, and about 
the same number of journalists representing the world’s press, every- 
thing promised a valuable but by no means dramatic week. The 
regular Council agenda was important but not spectacular; the 
twoscore international questions included in it promised normal 
progress; the discussions of the “‘ Locarno trio,’” MM. Briand, Strese- 
mann and Chamberlain, were understood to be for a general improve- 
ment of the atmosphere rather than for immediately specific results; 
consequently, little of the clash so dear to the public seemed to be in 
store. Nevertheless, the desirability of assuring the presence of all 
the principal representatives seemed more than to compensate for 
the inconvenience and expense of holding the meeting under hastily 
improvised arrangements and away from the ordinary news and other 
diplomatic facilities. 


THE First News. On the first day of the session, however, the 
press, ever vigilant advance sentinel, began to bring disturbing 
reports from the far-away Bolivia-Paraguay frontier. Something 
had happened; it did not matter greatly at the moment what or why; 
the world had learned to regard such incidents with dread. Lugano 
became restless; the running work was slowed up with preoccupation 
for news; other incidents, notably the Greek-Bulgar, were recalled; 
speculation set in. 

Rapidly, as the official agencies were bringing confirmation, the 
press continued to provide stimulus. A nerve had begun to vibrate 
between Chaco and Lugano; as little items, each worse than the 
other, came over the cables, the 130 journalists in the little Italian- 
Swiss city ran far ahead to consider all possible contingencies. Was 
this a violation of the Covenant? Would either State appeal? If 
so, what would be the action? Could the Council itself act? If so, 
what could it do? Suppose a war actually developed? What was 
the relationship to the Monroe Doctrine, the United States, the 
Argentine, Brazil—all these and many other questions agitated the 
press room, were directed at officials, and fully speculated upon in 
the dispatches. 

It was a strange coincidence that this dispute should have broken 
out on this particular day. The Council sits for a week only every 
three months; it might quite well have happened at any other time 
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than the very moment when the leading statesmen of that agency 
created to overcome just such crises were coming together. And it 
came not only during the session but at the very opening. 


Costa Rica-PANAMA. It created, too, an historical coincidence. 
Almost the same kind of incident, though less serious, had broken 
out 7 years before between Costa Rica and Panama when the Council 
had just come together in Paris for another meeting away from 
its base. At that time the same press reports, the same search 
for news, the same speculation; a firm cable to both parties recalling 
their obligations under the Covenant; favorable replies; and, finally, 
mediation by the United States. 

Not less striking was it that on this same day also met in Wash- 
ington a Conference of all the American States to adopt a general 
treaty on arbitration, conciliation, and peaceful settlement of 
disputes. This conference had been launched in all the enthusiasm 
of the Sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana; it brought to- 
gether all the American States, including Bolivia and Paraguay and 
excepting only the Argentine and Canada; it had behind it all the 
influence of the United States. There seemed something almost 
ironical that, on the particular day of its opening, an armed clash 
should break out between two of its members and world thought be 
diverted from the promise of peace to the danger of war. 


GREECE-BULGARIA. But, returning to Lugano, still another 
coincidence, and this a most fortunate one, may be noted. Alpha- 
betical rotation had it that the Council should be presided over 
by M. Briand, ten times Premier and many more times Foreign 
Minister of France. Not only is he probably the most experienced 
and authoritative foreign statesman in Europe, but he had also had 
experience in just such a crisis when he presided over the Council 
in the Greek-Bulgar affair. ‘‘I have no luck,”’ he said, as the serious- 
ness of the present crisis became clear, but where he lost, the rest of 
the world gained. It was recalled that in the Greek-Bulgar case the 
Council met within three days in Paris in special session and issued 
a 24-hour invitation to withdraw troops and cease firing and a 60- 
hour invitation to return to previous conditions; that a day and a 
half later, three military officers representing the Council were on the 
spot; within three days all troops were back; and within a short time 
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an international commission had met, the incident been closed, 
and complete precautions taken against repetition. 

But the Bolivia-Paraguay situation was very different from this. 
Both Greece and Bulgaria had been active members of the League 
and fully conscious of the new obligations and responsibilities 
undertaken in the Covenant. Greece had felt the League’s helpful 
influence both in her Corfu crisis with Italy and in her unparalleled 
social crisis in merging a million and a quarter refugees amongst her 
five million people. Bulgaria as a disarmed ex-enemy State had every 
reason to demand the fullest execution of the Covenant as her best 
guarantee of justice. 


THE LEAGUE IN LaTIN-AmERICA. About the Chaco district, 
however, the attitude towards the League had generally been 
distant and often unstable. Paraguay had been a good but neces- 
sarily not very active member. Bolivia, when unable to secure the 
mediation which she requested of the 1921 Assembly in the Tacna- 
Arica affair, had lapsed into inactivity, not coming to the Assembly 
since 1922. Argentina, the big neighbor to the south, when unable 
to secure from the 1920 Assembly the fundamental change in League 
organization which she demanded, had withdrawn from that meeting 
and participated in only occasional special conferences since. Brazil, 
the other great neighbor to the north, when not granted a per- 
manent Council seat by the 1926 Assembly, had withdrawn from 
League membership. Of the two other bordering States, Peru had 
similarly not been very active since the Tacna-Arica affair, but 
Chile had on many occasions played an important réle and was even 
at the moment a member of the Council. Obviously, however, the 
consciousness of common international responsibility through the 
League was not deeply grounded in this part of the world. 


OPINION IN THE AMERICAS. Moreover, there were the very 
real difficulties of distance and of appearance. The Council could 
appreciate that even friendly opinion in the Americas might misin- 
terpret a move on its part as an attempt to take over a task which 
could on general grounds be better handled locally. Almost needless 
it would seem to repeat that the Council’s only aim in such crises 
would be to contribute towards whatever action might be the most 
effective; its last thought would be to attempt to take over what 
another agency could do better; it could not, however, escape 
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recognition of the fact that, at a distance, its action might quite 
sincerely be interpreted in a directly opposite sense. 

Beyond this, too, was a more extreme possibility. Frequently had 
come indications that certain influential elements in the United 
States would view any action by the League in Latin-America as an 
“intervention,” contrary to American policy and perhaps to the 
Monroe Doctrine. Would this view apply even to an effort for peace 
under a treaty signed by 54 nations, including 16 Latin-Americans? 
Nobody could be quite sure, for, in other countries, American policy 
has seemed to shift from time to time, and the other nations, while 
often asked by the United States to accept reserves in connection 
with the Monroe Doctrine, have not had what they consider a full 
interpretation of exactly what that Doctrine means, and perhaps 
does not mean. 

The present situation fitted exactly into that uncertainty, a situa- 
tion which many had long feared and others equally desired. The 
League was called upon to act or not to act in Latin-America. If 
it did, there was the risk, though not the certainty, of antagonizing 
the United States; if it did not, there was the certainty of alienating 
and perhaps losing Latin-America. Many statesmen of that conti- 
nent, while believing in the principles of the League, had openly 
feared it would be silent in any question threatening to involve 
the United States. 


Costa Rica’s Question. The situation was rendered the more 
curious by the fact that just a few months before, in September, the 
Council had been called upon to give an interpretation of the rela- 
tionship of the Monroe Doctrine to the Covenant. Costa Rica, 
when invited to return to membership in the League, had requested 
that the Council first give an “express and authorised declaration 
with regard to the actual scope and correct interpretation”’ of that 
Doctrine. She feared, she said, that its “international legal scope”’ 
had been extended by mention in the Covenant “for all the nations 
signatory . . . into a constituent part of American public 


” 


law. 

After full deliberation, the Council, while naturally not attempting 
to interpret a doctrine enunciated by any single government and 
which “‘only concerns the States having accepted inter se engagements 
of this kind,’’ expressed the view that “the validity of such interna- 
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tional engagements as secure the maintenance of peace would not 
be affected by accession to the Covenant”’; that Article 21 “neither 
weakens nor limits any of the safeguards provided in the Covenant’; 
and that the Articles of the Covenant ‘‘confer upon all the members 
of the League equal obligations and equal rights, in order, as the 
Preamble says, to promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security.’’ Little did anyone suspect, as 
the Council gave these views in September, that it would be called 
upon to interpret them in practice in December; naturally, there was 
deep interest, and some anxiety, as to the result. 


No AppEAL. If the political background of the Bolivia-Paraguay 
incident was different from that of the Greek-Bulgar, so also was 
the legal. From that viewpoint it was doubtful whether the Council 
was under positive obligation to act: neither Bolivia nor Paraguay 
had asked its intervention, as had Bulgaria in the Greek-Bulgar 
case; nor had a third State raised the incident as affecting the main- 
tenance of peace, as had Great Britain in the Aaland Islands dispute 
between Sweden and Finland. The Council, therefore, was left to 
its own judgment. 


No Detay. The Council did not for a moment hesitate. It 
recognised that, whatever the difficulties, it had a solemn obligation 
as the guardian of world peace for at least 54 nations. Two States 
members of the League were on the verge of war; two States signa- 
tories of the Covenant were drifting into a situation exactly contrary 
to the Covenant. To ignore this fact or seek to avoid it would have 
been a dereliction of its supreme duty. Whatever the political 
facts or legal technicalities, whatever anyone else might do, what- 
ever the result, the Council had to act. 

This obligation developed just at the moment when the Council 
had begun more and more to feel both its responsibility and its power. 
Composed as it is of 14 States, having behind it an association of 
54 States, and bringing together every three months such forces as 
the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain and Germany, it 
is unquestionably, even with its gaps, the most nearly universal 
and the most authoritative agency amongst the nations. And it is 
especially worth noting, in this particular case, that its membership 
included not only eight European and two Asiatic States, but, more 
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interesting at the moment, three Latin-Americans, Chile, Venezuela 
and Cuba, and one North-American, Canada. 


THE COVENANT. From the beginning, too, the striking fact 
emerged that it was to their fellow members of the League and to 
them alone that the two disputant States had accepted binding 
obligations to maintain peace. The undertakings they had accepted 
in the Pan-American Union did not go anywhere near so far; their 
commitments through the Gondra agreement or otherwise were 
either unclear or contested; much less were they bound to specific 
governments. Even the Kellogg Pact, had it been operative, would 
not have been conclusive, for on one side neither nation would have 
admitted its action was ‘war as an instrument of national policy” 
and on the other no precise procedure of pacific settlement would 
have been prescribed. But in the Covenant the obligations were as 
clear and simple as the simplest words could make them; no one could 
mistake their scope and significance. 


Lugano 


That first night at Lugano, then, informal conversations began 
amongst different members of the Council, particularly M. Briand 
as President and the three Latin-American members, Mr. Villegas 
of Chile, Mr. Zumeta of Venezuela, and Mr. Aguero of Cuba. No 
decision of policy could, of course, be reached without a formal 
session, but a general concordance of opinion was at once obvious. 

The next morning the first step was taken. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral circulated to the Council all press reports received by the Swiss 
Telegraphic Agency, part of that vast network of news agencies with 
antennae in all parts of the world and in this particular case linked 
with the great reservoir of the Associated Press. The moment this 
fact became known, the international press at Lugano sent forth in 
all directions the word that the Council had begun to occupy itself 
with the affair. 


Tue First Note. Action was not long to wait for. Immediately 
after the ordinary session, the Council held a private meeting in 
which unanimously it requested its President to send an urgent cable 
to both nations recalling the obligations of the Covenant and urging 
peaceful settlement by whatever method seemed best. That first 
cable was very short; it is worth giving in full: 
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The Council of the League of Nations, meeting at Lugano 
for its fifty-third session, expresses its full conviction that 
the incidents which have occurred between two members of 
the League of Nations will not become more serious. It does 
not doubt that the two States, which by signing the Covenant 
have solemnly pledged themselves to seek by pacific means 
the solution of disputes arising between them, will have recourse 
to such methods as would be in conformity with their interna- 
tional obligations and would appear, in the actual circumstances, 
to be the most likely to ensure, together with the maintenance 
of peace, the settlement of their dispute. 


Two points are here worth stressing: first, that twice the telegram 
recalled the fact and the obligations of membership in the League, 
and, second, that it took particular care to leave the door open to 
whatever form of procedure the two States might prefer. 

This last point goes to the heart of League spirit and method. 
Too often the curious illusion seems to prevail that the League 
“suffers a setback’’ unless somehow or other, rightly or wrongly, 
it imposes a particular mechanism of its own. This is not at all the 
case; the League exists, not to glorify a method but to lead to results. 
It is entirely wise, entirely normal, and in its own as well as the 
general interest, for it to take advantage of the fact if there is at 
hand an agency especially qualified for the particular emergency. 
This is neither the ‘‘abdication’’ sometimes claimed by enemies 
seeking any cause of criticism, nor the ‘‘setback’’ deplored by friends 
concentrated on method. On the contrary, it is wise restraint; the 
League has the right of every possible assistance; it can never, in 
the final analysis, evade its ultimate responsibility. 

Too well the Council has learned by its own experience the dangers 
of divided jurisdiction. Frequently, as its own powers were develop- 
ing, and others’, such as the Conference of Ambassadors, still held 
on, it had seen how easy it was for a party to a dispute to play one 
agency off against another. To agree to mediation but to disagree 
on terms or method had too often been a means of delay or confusion. 
Indeed, this illustrates better than anything else the Council’s 
sincerity in urging on Bolivia and Paraguay the methods “the most 


” 


likely to ensure”’ success. 


WalTInG. What would happen? Either or both States might 
appeal to the League; either or both might fail to answer or answer 
unfavorably; another State or agency might make a pronouncement. 
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But the Council could wait calmly; in any one of these contingencies, 
judgment could safely be left to world opinion. 

On Wednesday came the first approach from either party. The 
Bolivian Minister in Paris forwarded a 2000-word telegram bitterly 
condemning Paraguay and explaining in detail Bolivia's view of the 
history and present situation. This telegram was obviously sent 
before receipt of the Council’s message and was not, therefore, a 
reply to it, but it was reassuring as conveying a direct recognition 
of responsibility to the League for the maintenance of peace. With 
the details, however, the Council felt no immediate concern, for what 
was vital at the moment was whether the affair was developing 
towards war or peace. And in that connection the telegram was 
disturbing, for it took the position that ‘No nation could subject, 
even to the highest tribunal in the world, its most sacred attributes, 
which require that reparation should be made for outrages received 
before returning to a state of moral equilibrium, which the laws of 
human dignity impose’’; hence, “Bolivia finds herself under the 
regrettable necessity of suspending diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Paraguay until she can obtain reparation for this 
assault and the satisfaction to which she is entitled.” 


ReEpLigEs. Shortly after, direct replies were received to the Coun- 
cil’s original telegrams from the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of both 
Governments. The Bolivian, which was a provisional acknowledg- 
ment, accepted the Council’s phraseology as to a “dispute which 
has arisen between two members of the League’’; said the telegram 
had been submitted to the President of the Republic; and promised 
a reply “very shortly.” The Paraguayan was more decisive; it 
spoke of the Council’s telegram as “proof of the lofty spirit of 
peace governing the deliberations of the Council’’; and said Paraguay 
was “animated with the same spirit and will accept and faithfully 
fulfill her international obligations.”” She then cited her offer and 
Bolivia's refusal of the so-called Gondra Commission of Inquiry and 
concluded with the statement that she “‘does not refuse any concilia- 
tion procedure for the settlement of her disputes, still less the pro- 
cedure laid down in Conventions to which she has given her solemn 
acceptance.” 

These dispatches were presented to the Council on Thursday 
morning, and, though by no means final, were somewhat encouraging. 
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Though troops were concentrating, further incidents being reported, 
and the Paraguayan Minister dismissed, both States had immedi- 
ately acknowledged the Council’s gesture in good spirit; both had 
tacitly recognised their obligations as League members; and neither 
had taken an absolutely recalcitrant line. The legal foundation was 
being carefully laid; very shortly neither State would be able to 
repudiate it. 


OTHER ViEws. Meanwhile, gratifying news was coming from other 
quarters. The Council’s initiative seemed to find a cordial welcome 
everywhere. Any hesitation as to the attitude of Washington, with 
the Pan-American Conference in session there, was dispelled in the 
first reactions from across the Atlantic. Both official and press 
messages indicated that the Council's action was interpreted in its 
true sense as an effort for peace essential if the League were to be 
true to itself and helpful in both intent and result. No indication 
came to Lugano that it was viewed in any quarter as an “inter- 
ference’’ or that any extreme interpretation was being given the 
Monroe Doctrine. Indeed, Lugano deeply appreciated the friendly 
and understanding reaction at Washington; it could even see, dimly 
forecast, vistas leading towards united world cooperation for peace. 

Vaguely, also, somewhat of a change in viewpoint and policy was 
felt to be afoot. Very early Secretary Kellogg set at rest certain 
doubts, even hesitations, as to the policy the American Government 
might pursue by announcing it would not intervene alone. This was 
accompanied by most cordial support of mediation by the Pan- 
American Conference, which was accepted in Lugano as a normal and 
hopeful method of solution in a problem interesting predominantly 
the American continents. The development was indeed, following 
the line which recent European experience showed to be best; not 
single-handed mediation, not even mediation of certain powerful 
States, as in a previous case attempted, but mediation by an agency 
generally representative. Any fear of collision between the League 
and other agencies seeking peace or any danger of mediation falling 
between two stools now began, by this concentration, to give way to 
the promise of helpful collaboration. 


DISQUIETUDE. But meanwhile time was passing. The promised 
Bolivian reply did not come throughout Thursday; hence on Friday 
M. Briand made two suggestions to the Council. The first was that, 
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as the Council had received a reply from Paraguay and a long com- 
munication from the Bolivian Minister in Paris, it would be well to 
interchange these two messages between the governments in order 
that each might be in possession of all information before the Council. 
The second was that, as the Council would finish its ordinary session 
the next day, it should be prepared then to consider the procedure 
to be followed after adjournment, especially as communications 
might be received requiring an urgent reply. To both of these 
proposals the Council agreed and a second communication was 
accordingly sent each State. 

At this same time came a communication from the Paraguayan 
Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, who is also Paraguayan delegate to the 
League, paralleling somewhat the communication from the Bolivian 
Minister in Paris and giving further details of the incident. He 
recalled that Paraguay had offered a Commission of Inquiry under 
the Gondra Pact, registered with the League on March 3, 1925, 
and that Bolivia’s only reply had been to refuse and to hand the 
Paraguayan representative at La Paz his passport. 

On Saturday morning, the final day of the Council session, came 
the promised Bolivian reply signed jointly by the President and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was satisfactory as recognising the 
obligations of the Covenant for peaceful settlement but disturbing 
as to military measures and actual mediation. Bolivia, it said, 
“will continue to act in a peaceful manner in conformity with the 
obligations entered into by States signatories of the Covenant”’; 
she “will not depart from the principles and obligations contained 
in the Covenant”’; but intends “to act on the Council’s recommenda- 
tions and to observe the stipulations of the Covenant.” 

On the other hand, however, the telegram declared that “by an 
inexcusable surprise blow and in contradiction with the stipulations 
of Articles 10 and 13 of the Covenant of the League, Paraguay has 
committed an aggression which we solemnly denounce to the Coun- 
cil.” Hence, Bolivia had had to “demand the satisfaction which 
is due in such cases and to take military measures of a defensive 
character’’; ‘until the satisfaction due by Paraguay has been given, 
it does not seem possible to my Government to allay the excitement 
of public opinion sufficiently to permit the resumption of peaceful 
negotiations.”’ 
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GRAVE WARNING. At three that afternoon, with the ordinary 
agenda completed and some of its members due to leave on the 
5 o'clock train, the Council met in final session with the two replies 
before it. After serious discussion, it decided on the three next 
steps to be taken: a reply to both States, immediate communication 
of the correspondence to all other States, and authority to the 
President to take the necessary action, including convocation of an 
extraordinary session. 

The reply, which could now be based on the formal recognition 
by both Governments of the Council’s rights and duties in the matter, 
was much firmer and more authoritative than the first message. 
First, it repeated the statements of either government as to the 
Covenant or peaceful procedure, which convinced the Council of 
their ‘‘attachment to the principles and obligations of the Covenant”’ 
and expressed the Council’s firm conviction that the obligations of 
the Covenant will be respected.’’ Secondly, it drew sharp attention 
to the fact that States Members of the League “cannot, without 
failing in their obligations, and notably those contracted under Article 
12, omit to resort by some method or other to one of the procedures 
of pacific settlement provided for.”” Thirdly, the Council specifically 
countered the Bolivian statement that, until satisfaction had been 
given by Paraguay, it could not resume peaceful negotiations, by 
a reference to Article 13 of the Covenant which categorically includes 
amongst justiciable questions ‘‘disputes as to the existence of any 
fact, which if established, would constitute a breach of any interna- 
tional obligations, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach.”” Fourthly, it urged that ‘the 
parties will carefully abstain from any act which might aggravate 
the situation and render a peaceful settlement more difficult,”’ 
emphasizing that “in the Council’s experience”’ it is “‘ most important 
to confine all military measures of a defensive character to those 
which cannot be regarded as aggressive against the other country 
and which cannot involve the danger of armed forces coming into 
contact.” Finally, the two States were warned that the Council 
had charged the President to follow events “with a view to any 
action that may be necessary.”’ 


Wortp DistriBuTION. The Council then approved the widest 
communication on world peace ever made. It instructed the Secre- 
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tary-General to transmit this whole correspondence by telegram to 
all States Members of the League and gave him authority to send it 
by post for information to the nearest diplomatic representatives 
of all American States non-members, i.e., the United States, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Brazil. This action was taken in order 
that, in fullest compliance with “open diplomacy”’ all States might 
at once know what had been said and done both at Lugano and by 
the two States facing each other in the Chaco district. The Council, 
indeed, felt it was acting in the interests not of a particular institu- 
tion but of all nations. The telegraph tolls on the 5-page messages 
sent to 54 governments that night ran to over $26,000 alone—a sum 
big in itself, but insignificant as insurance for peace. To have ready 
at hand an agency and a treasury able to take such emergency action 
constitutes a new factor in international life. 

It was in such circumstances, then, that the Council concluded 
its 53rd session, which had begun so peacefully and developed so 
seriously. Everything had been done that could reasonably and 
effectively be done; the two States had been warned immediately; 
their recognition of their obligations had been secured; the legal 
basis had been established; the doors of mediation had been thrown 
wide open; the dangers of military movements had been sternly 
warned against; the nations of the world had been put in possession 
of complete information; and the President of the Council been given 
authority to take any action necessary, including the calling of an 
extraordinary session. The members of the Council could leave 
Lugano that night feeling they had done everything for the moment 
in their power; it rested with the two States concerned to know if 
still more serious action would be necessary. 


Paris 


The following day, Sunday, with the delegations off to their widely 
scattered homes, the Secretary-General and half his staff on special 
train to Geneva, the Council room closed, and the Press Room 
dismantled, Lugano relapsed to its habitual still beauty. Of its 
sudden inrush of visitors there remained only M. Briand and 
Mr. Stresemann resting in the sunlight after their week’s labor in the 
Council and the Rhineland negotiations; M. Adatci and a handful 
of delegation officials; a few members of the Secretariat; and a few 
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scattered journalists. Everyone was resolved on a quiet day after 
what had been, with the Bolivia-Paraguay affair, the minorities 
outbreak, and the Rhineland discussions, the most unexpectedly 
dramatic Council session held in these first nine years. 

But that evening came another telegram from Bolivia, with 
decidedly disturbing news. Obviously sent before the receipt of the 
previous day’s Council message, it reported fresh engagements and 
further “military measures of a defensive character.’’ ‘In accord- 
ance with its international obligations,’’ the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs said, ‘‘my Government has hastened to inform the Council 
of the League of Nations of this new development, which was the 
natural sequel of the attack directed against us last week. Paraguay 
is now clearly responsible for a breach of the most solemn interna- 
tional undertakings and has failed in the duties of all civilized nations 
for the maintenance of peace.” 


MiLitaRyY DANGERS. M. Briand immediately called together the 
available officials of the Secretariat and the French Delegation, 
prepared a draft reply, had a telephone communication with the 
Secretary-General the moment he reached Geneva at 8.44, and by 
10 o'clock, by quickly improvised arrangements, had further tele- 
grams prepared, cabled to both governments, and copies distributed 
to the press. Again no room was left for equivocation or misunder- 
standing: ‘‘The facts reported show still more clearly the dangers 
to peace created by the contact between military forces belonging 
to the two countries on the frontier, and the urgency, to which the 
Council has drawn your attention, of taking measures to prevent 
further incidents capable of compromising the success of any peaceful 
procedure. I venture to emphasise afresh the suggestions which 
were made to you by the Council on receipt of your Government's 
solemn assurances that it would respect the obligations of the 
Covenant.” 

The following day, Monday, M. Briand returned to Paris and the 
rest of the Secretariat to Geneva. Speculation naturally ran high 
as to possible contingencies and especially an extraordinary Council 
session. En route, the Secretariat train was intercepted with a 
telegram stating that, as M. Briand had suggested, the Secretary- 
General, accompanied by Mr. Sugimura, Japanese, Under Secretary- 
General and Chief of the Political Section, and Mr. Buero, Former 
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Foreign Minister of Uruguay and now Legal Adviser of the Secre- 
tariat, was leaving for Paris that night. This gave an imaginative 
journalist the color of sending a dispatch dated “‘On Board League of 
Nations Special, Lugano to Geneva.’’ When the train reached 
Geneva at 8.44, certain officials and journalists had just time to 
change into the night train for the French capital. 


Paris. That city then became the headquarters for League 
action. M. Briand, President of the Council, and several Secretariat 
officials were there, together with several Council members accredited 
to the French Government. The first named had full authority to 
do whatever necessary and at once set out on three broad lines: 
first, to develop closer touch with developments than had been 
possible at Lugano; second, to engage in certain conversations; and 
third, to decide as to an extraordinary Council session. Necessarily, 
these three objectives were all interrelated. 

‘On my return to Paris,’’ M. Briand later wrote his colleagues, 
“T received a telegram from the Bolivian Government stating, in 
reply to my last communication from Lugano, that, ‘accepting the 
Council’s suggestions, it had ordered the commanders of military 
posts to refrain from any advance and any attack, as far as they were 
concerned, and to confine themselves to defensive measures.’ At 
the same time I received a telegram from the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment announcing that it had just accepted the good offices of the 
Pan-American Arbitration Conference with a view to a peaceful 
settlement.” 

Here, at last, was a break—definite orders to the military com- 
mand on one side and acceptance of a specific mediation on the 
other. But it was by no means conclusive. The Bolivian Foreign 
Minister added in his telegram: “I notify the Council that Paraguay 
has decreed the mobilization of the classes from 18 to 28."’ The 
Paraguayan branded previous Bolivian statements as an “unheard 
of distortion of the truth,”’ ‘‘a calculated device under which Bolivia 
wishes to cloak beforehand her deliberate intention of attacking 
Paraguay so as afterwards to pose before the public opinion of the 
world, which detests war, as a victim of aggression.” 


OpporTUNITY. Nevertheless, a psychological moment seemed 
at hand. Amidst all the recrimination, military movement and 
war talk, Bolivia had committed itself to the principle of mediation, 
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Paraguay to a specific offer, and both States to cessation of military 
movements. These circumstances, as M. Briand later put it, “‘ offered 
some hope that the efforts exerted to maintain peace might fairly 
soon prove successful.’’ What, then, was desirable was at once to 
mobilize pressure to prevent further incidents and above all the 
danger that the two States, having agreed on the principle of media- 
tion, might not agree as to the form. In this case, of course, peaceful 
settlement would be lost between different jurisdictions. 

Accordingly, M. Briand, after having had his colleagues sent a 
telegram on Tuesday “that it is not unlikely that he may summon 
an extraordinary session of the Council towards the end of the 
week,”’ entered that same day upon “a number of conversations in 
order to see how a settlement of the conflict might be facilitated.” 
He began, quite naturally, with the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Ministers and continued with the representatives of American States 
on the Council. At the same time he broke all records for the use of 
the radio in diplomacy by telephoning for news to the French 
Ambassador in Buenos Ayres. 


WoRLD PRECEDENT. Beyond this, however, he took an action 
which will undoubtedly constitute a most far-reaching precedent for 
the organisation of the world for peace. In addition to the States 
already involved, he invited to the Quai d’Orsay the Argentine 
Chargé d’ Affaires (whose government, it was semi-officially reported, 
was endeavoring to induce the two parties to accept mediation)* 
and the United States Chargé d’Affaires whose government’s 
representative was President of the Pan-American Conference. As 
he later informed his colleagues: “‘I explained the significance of 
the steps so far taken by the Council, and suggested that, should 
the crisis be prolonged, we might try to coordinate the efforts which 
were being made from different quarters to preserve peace.”’ 

But the aide-memoire he handed the two representatives made 
other very important points. It was based on the inevitability, if 
“‘in the next few days the two governments do not, in some form or 
other, accept’’ mediation, of an extraordinary Council session. 
This would have been for the very grave purpose of considering “‘ what 
measures should be taken, either because war has broken out—or 


2It was under the auspices of the Argentine government that a conference, at the 
moment adjourned, had been called on certain questions between the two States. 
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because it is on the point of breaking out—between two members 
of the League.” 

Reference was then made to a point of fundamental importance 
which had become increasingly apparent from the first days that 
neither State “appears to recognize any common contractual obliga- 
tion not to resort to war other than that arising under the League 
Covenant, by which both are bound.” This document, indeed, 
signed almost in the echoes of the World War, contains a far more 
precise charter for world peace than even some of its friends 
anticipated. 

The aide-memoire mentions the mediatory actions reported in 
connection with the Argentine and the Pan-American Conference. 
It points out that the Council “has not, however, received any 
official information from either of these parties,”’ and later adds that 
‘both are now fully informed of the action taken by the Council and 
of the replies received from the governments of the two countries.” 

Consequently, ‘the President of the Council of the League of 
Nations, who has been instructed by the Council to follow the 
development of the dispute, feels it would be of the greatest im- 
portance for the maintenance of peace—the supreme object which all 

Argentine 
United States 
form him what measures could, inits opinion, be the most advanta- 
geously taken by all who are working to bring about a pacific settle- 
ment of the dispute.” 


must have in view—that the Government should in- 


FRANKNEsSS. This was very direct. It spoke flatly and openly of 
the danger of “‘war’’; it suggested that “further measures’’ would 
have to be taken in that eventuality; it did not hesitate to say that 
it was through the League only that the two nations ‘appeared to 
recognize any common contractual obligation not to resort to war’; 
it intimated that the Pan-American Conference and the Argentine 
might helpfully communicate their actions to the League as the 
League had to them; it formally proposed coordination of efforts; 
and asked what the other agencies would themselves suggest. From 
the first cautious steps only eight days before, the Council had 
rapidly developed its position to the point where, under the threat 
of war, it formally invited other North and South American agencies 
to joint efforts on behalf of peace. 
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The significance of this precedent is obvious. First, springs 
rather surprisingly into prominence the precise and binding nature 
of the Covenant as the only instrument obligating the two countries 
to peace. Secondly, appears the Council’s determination to fulfill 
its responsibilities and to call for any collaboration necessary, even 
in the most difficult circumstances. Thirdly, is the demonstration 
that no American State, whether member of the League or not, can 
be unaffected by the League’s effort to prevent war, wherever it may 
be. A new world relationship is rapidly being forged; the League’s 
world stature has been appreciably increased by this incident; just 
how much, however, will not be finally measurable for some time. 

Fortunately in one sense, unfortunately in another, the records 
stop at this point. Nothing official, therefore, is known as to what 
the two Chargé d’Affaires said to M. Briand or even whether their 
governments later replied. There were reports in the French press, 
however, that the United States Government appreciated the Coun- 
cil’s action throughout; no indications came from Washington to the 
contrary. In any case League action on behalf of peace in Latin- 
America and League suggestion for the cooperation of the United 
States in an international emergency stand clearly on the record. 


Success 


On 19th December came another message from Paraguay admitting 
that “it has called up all citizens between the ages of 18 and 29”; 
charging Bolivia with aggression, misstatement, and misappropriat- 
ing funds for war purchases (there were American loans of $29,000,000 
in 1922, $14,000,000 in 1927 and $23,000,000 in 1928), but con- 
cluding that ‘“‘the League of Nations may be sure that Paraguay, 
adhering firmly to her traditional policy of peace, will not indulge 
in any act which might hamper or impede that policy and will 
confine herself to taking the steps necessary to safeguarding her 
legitimate right of self-defence.” 


ACCEPTANCE. That same day, too, came the final message from 
Bolivia. ‘‘In accordance with the nobly inspired suggestions of the 
Council of the League of Nations,’’ the Foreign Minister said, 
“Bolivia has now accepted the good offices of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Conference at present in session in Washington.” 
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Mediation, then, was assured. M. Briand at once cabled his 
congratulations and best wishes to both parties. ‘‘The Council, 
all of whose efforts were directed towards preventing any aggrava- 
tion of the dispute and facilitating a peaceful settlement by any 
possible method, cannot”’ he said, ‘‘ but be gratified at the cessation 
of a conflict between two members of the League united by common 
bonds of race and tradition, and at the favorable reception given 
to the generous initiative of the Pan-American Arbitration Con- 
ference. The Council can but trust that the procedure to which the 
two parties have now agreed will lead to the speediest possible 
settlement of their dispute and the restoration of a good understand- 
ing and of peaceful cooperation between them.”’ 

It then remained to telegraph to the members of the Council, 
who had been standing in readiness in case an extraordinary session 
were necessary, that their objective had been achieved. This was 
done that same night, the 19th; a detailed letter followed on the 21st; 
and on the 26th was published a complete 16-page ‘‘ Documenta- 
tion” (C.619.M.195.1928.VII) which will be widely read amongst 
those interested in world organization for peace. 


WorLp AppRoOvVAL. But one other detail remains . . . the 
many telegraphic replies received from different governments to the 
Council’s communication of its correspondence. From South 
America, Venezuela ‘‘will hail with satisfaction the success of the 
Council's efforts’’; Colombia “is indebted . . . and has 
approached the Governments of these countries expressing the hope 
that peace may be maintained on the American continent’’; Uruguay 
welcomes “the Council’s valuable action on behalf of peace’’ which 
so fittingly ‘‘upheld the prestige and illuminated the lofty aims of 
the League of Nations’’; the Chilean representative on the Council 
sends his “cordial congratulations”’ and states that his Government 
“has cooperated to the utmost of its power in bringing about this 
happy solution’’; and the Venezuelan representative sees ‘‘a most 
encouraging precedent for the maintenance of peace beyond the 
Atlantic by the harmonious coordination of all the efforts exerted in 
the direction of mediation and arbitration.” 

From Central America, Costa Rica, the little State which prompted 
the Council’s declaration last September on the Monroe Doctrine, 
expressed to the Council its “warmest congratulations for the 
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prompt and efficient action which it took with a view to finding a 
pacific solution for this conflict.’’ Nicaragua, Honduras and Guate- 
mala cabled brief acknowledgment; and from further north, on 
behalf of Mexico, a non-member of the League, the Legation in 
Paris gratefully acknowledged the documents, “‘of which it has taken 
careful note.”’ 

Asia similarly responded to this effort for peace on the other 
side of the world. From Nanking, the Foreign Minister of the new 
Chinese Government expressed his ‘‘admiration for the untiring 
efforts of the League of Nations to keep abreast of its ideals’’; 
from Bangkok, came Siam’s appreciation; from Teheran, Persia’s 
assurance of support in the ‘‘efforts to appease the conflict between 
Bolivia and Paraguay.” 

Many European States, also, though in immediate touch with 
Lugano and Geneva, took the trouble to send special messages. 
Without entering into detail, there may be especially cited those of 
the Foreign Ministers of The Netherlands, Belgium, Finland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Roumania. 

League action, therefore, in this first Latin-American dispute, 
may truly be said to have found a world-wide support, not only 
amongst American States but throughout Europe and Asia as well. 
Never before was an international move on so vast a scale either 
attempted or even possible. 


Conclusion 


Such, then, was the development of the first serious threat of war 
in Latin-America to confront the League of Nations. 

Within nine days, between December roth and 19th, a conflict 
begun on an ill-defined frontier and fanned by warlike acts and bitter 
recrimination into diplomatic rupture on one side and general 
mobilization on the other had given way to mediation by a qualified 
regional agency. 

The League of Nations would be the last to claim an undue share 
of the credit for this happy outcome. On the contrary, it would 
hasten to recognise that it was but one of several contributory agen- 
cies; that the Pan-American Conference with its constant pressure; 
the United States and the Argentine with their special positions; 
and other governments and agencies as well all played important 
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réles. The present pamphlet gives only that part of the story which 
affects the League. 

For that part, practically all those immediately in touch with 
the developments at Lugano, Paris, and Geneva agreed that that 
vague something known as “the League”’ might feel real satisfaction. 
From the very first, it immediately, insistently and categorically 
urged mediation; throughout, even in the most difficult political 
circumstances and up to the verge of actual war, it faced its full 
responsibilities; towards outside agencies it was completely open and 
cooperative; within its own circle it had the satisfaction of recognis- 
ing afresh the profound importance of the Covenant, of giving vitality 
in actual practice to its reply to Costa Rica, and of seeing its own 
mechanism function smoothly in mobilising world opinion through a 
five-page, $26,000 telegram, in keeping up-to-the-minute through 
the first diplomatic inter-continental telephone call, and in preparing 
the eventualities of an extraordinary Council session. At the end 
it was gratified to see both States fulfill the Covenant’s obligations 
for peaceful settlement and accede to a normal and natural method 
of neighborly mediation. That that method was another agency 
than the League itself was of no importance; and its overwhelming 
interest was that a real threat of war had been successfully met and 
overcome. 

War is indeed being circumscribed. The few shots fired in the 
Chaco district in December, 1928, and the instantaneous world 
reaction thereto, show how far the nations have gone in the organisa- 
tion of peace since that shot at Serajevo only 14 years ago precipitated 
the war of 1914-1918. 
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